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2. — What will he do with it ? By Pisistratus Caxton. A Novel. By 
Sir E. Bui, web, Lytton, Bart. New York : Harper and Brothers. 
1859. pp. 311. 

This tale, which has been dragging its somewhat weary length 
through many numbers of Blackwood's Magazine, now makes its ap- 
pearance in an octavo volume of double-columned and rather dingily- 
printed matter. An attack upon so massive a story requires courage ; 
but Bulwer's name is always an attraction, and we have read " What 
will he do with it ? " We hardly advise others to do so, unless they 
have the enforced leisure of a long convalescence to dispose of in mere 
amusement. This they will obtain ; for the volume possesses, at inter- 
vals, much of the poetic charm of the author's style and the spirit of 
his plots, though it is sometimes diffuse and complicated. Some of the 
digressions are, in length, quite respectable moral essays, garnished with 
scraps of Latin, as the cook garnishes his dish with sprigs of parsley. 
In the development of the plot, which induces dilemmas almost un- 
manageable, too frequent recourse is had to special providences and 
inexplicable coincidences ; — a department into which, as we conceive, 
the novelist should enter seldom, and with great circumspection. The 
rarity of these events in real life adds much to their impressiveness, 
and too free use of them in fiction renders them vulgar as well as 
improbable. They can hardly be reckoned among the legitimate re- 
sources of the author, or, at least, should be reserved by him for very 
extraordinary occasions. 

The superabundance of incident, the strong contrasts of character, the 
pathos of some of the scenes, and the humor of others, will interest a 
large class of readers ; but they cause the critic to regret that, with so 
much wealth, so little has been accomplished. We grow more and 
more intolerant of elaborate works which involve no especial principle, 
develop no new view of life, and add nothing to our knowledge 
of human nature. There are so many different ways of doing one or 
the other of these things through the medium of a good romance, that 
the novel which fails of them all cannot redeem itself from inadequacy 
by any elegance of diction or gracefulness of sentiment. We cannot 
believe that the present work will add essentially to its author's fame. 



3. — My Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their 
Times. An Answer to Dr. Wiseman. By Alessandro Gavazzi. 
London: Partridge & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp. viii. and 289. 

It is not surprising that Cardinal Wiseman's rose-colored " Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes" should have elicited an angry reply. 
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Many of the Italian exiles regard the temporal authority of the Popes 
as the prolific source of all the evils under which Italy languishes, and 
are always ready to attack the advocates of the opposite doctrine with 
argument and invective. For such a task it might seem that no one is 
better qualified than is Father Gavazzi. The important part which he 
has taken in defence of Italian liberties, and the popularity which he 
has enjoyed, are matters of historical record. His eloquence must be 
equally familiar to many of our readers, who listened to his passionate 
appeals in behalf of his native country, and to his vehement denuncia- 
tions of the Papacy, during his visit to the United States. We had a 
right, therefore, to expect from his pen some important rectifications of 
Cardinal Wiseman's statements, and some vivid pictures of Rome in 
the last thirty or forty years. But every candid reader will admit that 
Father Gavazzi's work scarcely meets these requirements. Its tone is 
angry and undignified ; and its pages are thickly strewn with vitupera- 
tive epithets, applied indiscriminately to the Popes, the Romish hie- 
rarchy, and Cardinal Wiseman. " Thieves " and " mountebanks " are 
among the favorite epithets which he adopts ; and the temper in which 
he writes is strikingly shown in the closing words of his notice of Leo 
XII. This pontiff, he tells us, " died despised by all, having displeased 
all ; — the Cardinals, because he would act for himself; the priests, 
whose peculations he discovered in his importunate visits ; the liberals, 
whom he persecuted with the hatred of Cain ; and his subjects in gen- 
eral, whose condition he rendered worse by his ill-digested attempts at 
reform. He did well to choose his tomb and write his epitaph himself, 
for not even a dog would have undertaken the task after his death." It 
is to be regretted that any writer should descend to the use of such 
abusive language in an historical work, for it tends to throw doubt upon 
his more sober statements, and leads his readers to question the truth of 
his most authentic assertions. M. Gavazzi has certainly diminished the 
value of his Recollections as materials for history, by the asperity with 
which he attacks his opponents. Yet we are inclined to attach consid- 
erable importance to the latter part of his volume, particularly to the 
chapter upon the Arts, in his reminiscences of the Pontificate of Greg- 
ory XVI. Indeed, nearly all that he says about this Pontificate is 
interesting, and should be read in connection with Cardinal Wiseman's 
sketch of the same period. No two writers could be more entirely 
opposite in their descriptions of the same person ; and the extravagance 
of one writer may be fairly'balanced against the extravagance of the 
other. 



